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ABSTRACT 

In recent years changes in the constituency of higher* 
education have been characterized by a substantial increase In the 
number of students attending college less than full-time* As a 
consequence the once sharp distinctions between youth and adult 
students, campus and extensioti education, and traditional and 
nontraditional clients are giving iray to recognition of greater 
heterogeneity in student populations* The growth In the number of 
part-*tlme students has been advantageous in a time of declining Ji 
full-time enrollments* At the same time, the trend has caused conce^iy 
and some changes in several areas of higher education, including VS/ 
institutional finance, student recruitment, academic programs, 
teaching, support services, and student participation in campus 
activities* As a result, policies for this new majority in higher 
education will be shaped in the forseeable future by very different 
and more changeable social and educational priorities, requiring much 
more flexibility in higher education, even from year to ^ear. 
(Author/HSE) 
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In recent y^ars^ changes m the constituency of higher education 
have caused greater interest in part time students. The pnmary 
reason for this is ine increase in the number of students attending 
college less than full-time As a consequence the once sharp distinc* 
(ions between youth and adult students, campus and axtension edu- 
cation* and traditional an'^d n on traditional clients are giving way to 
recognition of yr^dter tieterogeneity in student popiiations (Fur- 
nlss 1975; Carnegie Commission 1971a; Frandson 1976; Piarker 
1975). 

The growth in numbers o' part-time college students has been 
advantageous in a time of declining full-time enrollments. At the 
same time, the trend has caused concern and some changes m 
several areas of higher education, including institutional finance, 
sttident recruitment, academic programs, teaching. Support services* 
and student participation in campus activities. 

Enrollment Trends 

The growth of part-time enrollments is well documented. Dunng 
the penod 1969-72. the number of full-tiriie students in postsecond* 
ary education grew by 8.8 percent wh»le the number of part-time 
students grew by 20.4 percent, or well over twice as much, in col 
legiate institutions the part*time student increase occurred 3.5 times 
as fast a? in all of postsecondary education, since part-time en- 
rollment in noncollegiate institutions was already somewhat higher 
(Morstain and Smart 1977. p. 666. Pitchell 1974* p. 3). Similarly, 
during 1969*74* the full*t:me equivalent enrollments of part*time 
students in state colleges and universifies grew by almost half m 
the midwcstem and southern regjons of tfie United States (Stam* 
pen 1976* pr 3). B\t 1972 part-time students were a distinct maior- 
ity in all of postsecondary education at 57.5 percent* and <*p* 
proached a majOnty even in collegiate institutions tPitchell 1974. 
p. 3). Dunng the penod 1972'74 the full-time student growth was 
down to about 5 percent, but the growth in part-time students was 
still four times that amount. 
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In 1974-78 the growth trend has continued* althou^ uneven^. 
Recent overall gams in higher education enrollment since the early 
1970s have been attributed in substantial part to increase in part* 
time student enrollment (Schultz 1976* p. 2). Even though part- 
time enrollment in 1976-77 contradicted the growth trend by drop* 
ping slightly in four-year schools* it still gained somewhM in two* 
year colleges and this growth was still greater thandhat of full*time 
enrollment (Parker 1977^ pp, 3 9) Rgures for the 1977-78 aca- 
demic year show a slight increase in part-time student enrollments 
in four-year colleges and universities, reversing the previous year's 
declme but leaving part-time enrollments at about the 1975-76 
level (Parker 1978* p. 7). 

A variety of trends has emerged in the distribution of these part- 
time enrollments. Rrst, in recent years women have been enrolling 
as part time students at a greater rate than men and now constitute 
52 percent of these enrollments (Magan-ell 1978) In 1974 the ra- 
tio of female to male part-time students In two-year colleges was 
1 57 to one. Second, veterans as a group* almost half of whom 
used to be part-time enrollees* now show a steady enrollment de* 
dine. Third* the largest number of part*time students is in degree* 
credit courses* but most of these students aie in lower division 
courses. Of this group, more of the first-time part time students are 
women than men, whereas more of the full-time first timers are men 
(Ufede 1977* pp. 5. 390). Fourth* In 1975* the mean ur.dergradu- 
ate degree-credit course load (or part time students was less than 
half time, figured on the basis of individual institutions* full-time* 
equivalences (Wade 1977, p 294} Fifth* recent figures show the 
greatest part-time student growth in public two-year institutions and 
public universities* private four^year institutions other than univer- 
sities show a rate of part time student growth less than that of full- 
time enrollments the only category in which this occurs^ which repre- 
sents a declining growth rate in that type of institution (Wade* Pol 
lock* and Rouselle 1977, p. 10) However* these statistics may be 
slightly deceptive since many senior citizens — formerly counted 
separately as "p^^^"* served" by colleges— are now counted as 
part time students, whether for uniformity of records or for funding 
purposes (Lombardi 1975* pp. 24-25). 

Jn graduate study numerical and proportionate increases have 
occun:ed in part-time enrollment* and a more rapid increase for 
women than men parallels the trend in undergraduate enrollment. 
Further, this trend is strengthened by indications that part'time 
graduate students are cun-ently interested in staying in graduate 
s hool slightly longpr (Baker 1977. p. 3). the implication here is 
that the institutions that can accommodate part time students stand 
the best chance of increasing their enrollments for master's and 
doctor*s degrees. 

It is clear, then, that growth jn part i*me enrolln^ents is a signifi 
cant trend m higher education. E)<actly how much* how fast* and 
how long is less cleai. It is commonly understood that t!ie number 
of individuals in the Llnited States of traditional college ^ige will de- 
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clme steadily *n(ci tht; 1990\ {Hiii\il*ii^h lOTT. pp 11 13* 
Mingle 1976* 3» Glenny 1975. p. 4). Hovwvtii* >om*i rti^oK^niri 
predict thdt growth in p^rt tim^ enr^jilmi;rit> \u th^ u^xt [wv 
years^wiii continue a rate ^tmtlar t^j that U recent yean» (Mof 
stain and Smart 1977. p. 666. Lombardi 1975. p 25). 

Some Reasons for the Trends 

The rea^ns for the current gruwth ar*; ^dneJ and ty be 
closely related to the changing aspirations, finances* and uKarau 
tenstic^ of part time ^tudent^ and of the under^aduat^ population 
m gen*i^al. lUe value platted on a college ediitatJun has i-han^tid. 
h js speculated that some individuals* not «ble ty afford full time 
enrollment* are enrolling part time as an alterfiativ*; (Fumibs 1975* 
p. 16), but this has been dj&puted. Many of these >tudent> may >im 
ply lose alf college aspiration. 

In practice, jt seems higher education no ionjjer >trvei pnmanly 
a> a means of preparation for matunty*" but accommodates lifelong 
educational neeJi a^ peoptt; p*iJrcej\/e iliem. career advt^ncem*int. 
career change, or personal litlftllment (Spear 1976* pp. 39 40). 
According to Fumiss (1975. p- 18)* participation in higher educa 
tion is now less deperxient on social forces alone than on the m 
dividuals estimate of the attr active r^es^ ^jf alternative^ t»t the time 
he makes a decision about pursuing his education 

For those who do decide to enroll m higher education, eco 
nomic factors may be important m shaping attitudes toiAard part 
time enrollment. There aeems to be a nationvtide close to h^me 
trend in college attendance, and nc\^ part time >tudent5 especially 
are local in their mo\;ements (Stampen 1976. p. 3, Fumiss 1975. 
p. 18). Studies stiow, that these students* regardless of age, gen 
erally combine th*i,i educational pursuits with employment (Schultz 
1976, p. 2, Branan 1976. p. 49). Howew* it is not clear what the 
net effect of economic factors a. -U'hen peorJe are unsure about the 
direction of the economy they may either still wish to enroll in col 
lege* as Furruss imphes. or they may defer or reject further educa 
tion. as Stampen suggests. Similarly, as the economy .mpro^/es 
two things could happen, those rn schuol because they lack work 
could leave school, and those out of school for lack of adequate 
finances could return or begin to attend (Furniss 1975. p 18) 

However, the motivations of part time >tudents are various and 
economics is only one factor. Pitchell ( 1974. pp. 4 5) identifies four 
categones of the part-time student, one who is similar to the tradi 
tional cjroup of full-time students, a second having job incentives or 
requirements as a major reason for enrolling, a third employer 
sponsored programs, and a fourth having been recruited for federal 
categoncaf problem solving programs such as law encorcement 
education* drug abuse education, and training in the sciences 
Morstain and Smart (1977. pp. 671 76) have developed statisti 
cally a motivational typologv with five categones of adult learners 
nondirectional social, stimulation se^^kinij. career onented and 
life^change. [Afferent institutional types, they say. w.ill have differ 
ent mixes of motivational types, and ea^h type implies a different 
kind of institutional action. 

Instltutloiml Pef9p€Ctlves 

Just as finaiKial considerations are a lactor in student motiva* 
tion to enroll part-time* the economic returns of that enrollment 
are of concern to institutions, especially as the proportion of part lo 
full^time students nses. Most existing funding formulas for publicli^ 
supported institutions are based on the full time equivalence (FTE) 
of student enrollmenU. This method not always compensate 
for other relevant factors* and increased part time student ruJmbers 
dont necessanly translate into high FTE's for funding increases 



Standard FTE formulas equate two or three part time students 
with one full time student, but when the average part time student 
enrolled ^jalf time or more the FTE furxiing may not match the insti 
tution'^ U)tal credit hour enrollment and institutional costs 

On the other hand, the student headcount may not accurately 
reflect the impact o/part^timeenrollmen^^ on the number ol courses 
offered, production of degrees, cost of services, or financing pat* 
tern. Despite efforts to provide the same services to' a!! students, 
financial constraints may limit the^ services available to p^rt time 
enrollees (Lombardi 1975, p. 2, Glenny 1975. pp 2. 6 Mangham 
1975* ^. 6) Glenny feels that the negative economic effects of the 
pan *ime enrollment trend may be greater for public than pnvate 
nstitutions* since the proportion of part time students is growing 
fastest there arKl ^^nce a larger portion of private institutions' in 
come is in forms not contingent upon enroltments- grants* gifts, and 
eridowments However*' recent national figures show that private in 
stitutions depend on tuition arxl fees for a larger portion of their 
total income than do publicly controlled colleges and universities 
(Mertins 1977. pp. 6 7)* so the part time enrollment issue is cnidal 
to both public and pnvate institutions. 

In spite of these concems. and tn response to general educa 
tional market trends* colleges ind universities are matting a greater 
effort to expand their client group This effort is called marketing* 
recruitment* or audierKe development* arid includes a variety of 
activities ranging from increasing college visibility stkI active re 
cruitment to substantial curriculum and service changes. For visi 
bility iome colleges are using newspaper* radio and television ad 
vertising. mailings* special brochures* and l^l^s to civic groups. 
However, little special attention has been given to college catalogs 
as a recruitment tool (Kegel 1977. pp. 5-7). 

Beyond the increased need among colleges and universities for 
visibility, more substantial changes are occuring in the areas of cur 
nculum and nonacademic services. These cunicular and service 
changes are often related to each other and to existing demaiKl as 
much as to anticipated demand. They include short or mini courses* 
satellite campuses, relaxed admissions standards* educational bro 
kerage^ special programming funds for academic departments, as 
sumption of new functions (such as literacy education* reaeatlonal 
aiKl custodial responsibilities for the elderly* and drug addiction 
and alcoholism counseling)* resident programs, increased indepen 
dent study* modular courses, increased -^e of instructional tech 
nology. expanded evening di^slons* changes in service hours, ex 
panded financial aid. special facilities, aiKl more noncampus col 
leges (LombarJi 1977. p 37* Carnegie Commission 1971a* p 43. 
Walker 1976* p. 41* Lombardi 1975. pp. 3. 24^5) ' 

Ah example of a combined curriculum and marketing effort is a 
untque program developed independently by a management con 
sultant and "sold** to Adelphi University^ which has awarded an 
M.B.A. to businessmen after completion of courses conducted 
on commuter trams. Manv of these businessmen students have pre 
viously dropped out of graduate programs, and some have con 
side^ed returning as fulhtime students as a result of the Adelphi 
classes (Levy 1976* pp. 25 7). 

Institutlciml Responsibility 

The growing interest throughout higher education in attracting 
and serving part time students has stimulated discussion of where 
the responsibility lies for their programs and services Part time 
students are commonly referred to as continuing education or 
adult students* regardless of individual program or age Frandson 
(1976. p. 43) notes an incipient movement to take tbe part time 
phenomenon **from the hands that built it"*— that is. from extension 



schoul^*^heri di^tidv^rne ImJ previiju^ly vul)/ ijivyn part hnni ^tu 
d^nts Jls [eito\jei timv^ And muni^y. (ei^l^ thot thi^ ^fjurv^t; 
jncome and mnu4:'.«c^ mor^ propeily btiluji^ with tlie ;:unhriuiri^ 
education division. However* muLh the rt^Ut^d di^^u^^iun l^r^l^Jn^ 
extension ^ducator^ concerns the dyndmit-^ n^ntrali^iny r^ipun 
sibiljty rather th^n leaving it frd^m^ntvid between ^Att:n^Lun ^nd 
academic divisions (Knox 1975 ond 1976. Frandson I97t>, S^hr^im 
\97t>\ The emphases tn ^uth Lent.tiluattun plained on i^M piA^^n 
tial urii«;)ue to €ach kind U m^titutiui (two yt^ar f^jur year. urii 
versity. public or pnvate^^ and to the academic and exii^nsion ^c 
tors There is the promise for cooperation between these sectors, 
with the brmer provtdi^ig academic specialisation and the latter 
providing insight and cxpencnce in shaping educational services 
(or a nontraditional student population Scbram (1976, p 4) sug- 
gests that such an anangemenl would warrant two things desjgna 
tion of an assistant or associate dean for extension or continuing 
education within each academic division of the institution, and 
training department faculty in new forms of progr<^mming in Cali- 
fornia's New College (University of California 1971) the ro!e of unh 
vcrsity faculty is- seen as central to the succe^ of a systemwide 
part-time student program. Pawon (1975, pp ^33 41) discusses the 
incentives and disincentives for both the teaching unit and the 
individual faculty member in participating in such a program The 
obvious advantages include employment for faculty member, 
contact with a new student group (as a source of stimuhtioVi, satis 
faction, and potential full tinne students), and the couritorbalance 
to the traditional faculty research ongniati on Some f acultv^also^ 
perceive the part-time student as a largely ignored client, and there- 
fore support the concepi of special institutional programs Addi 
lionally. when the faculty member's participation is predicated on 
his reputation for good teaching, there is an element of prestige 
present The disincentives include some faculty opposition, fear of 
downgrading existirtg programs, fear of mcreased teaching Toads 
and changes in lifestyle, possible loss of pr^qram continuity, and 
concern about the quality of the students 

The need for charige in the nunacadi^mit- ^en/ites of higher eJu 
cation has also become apparent Hiutunt.ani^ tht^ tendi^nc^ has 
been to think of services for full time students as more easily 
planned and less Subject to vanation fFumiss 1975, p 16. Carnegie 
Commission 1971b, p. \\2}. butthechan;^ the b^tudent popula 
lion has created new need^ and underscored old-LHie^ Of pnmary 
concem are the areas of student financial aid, instUutional ac^e^^i 
biiity. arK) the mafter of student participation m campus life 

A doubJe standard has b^en recognised in financial aid for lull 
and part time enrollees ICamegie Commi^ion 1971b, p 112. 
Kegel 1977. p 16. Mangham p 2. Pitchell 1974. pp 7 8). 
and T>ew scholarship programs are being established lo overcome 
what may be one of thv^ iasl Urge barriers lo college alter^dartue 
(Kegel 1975, Sims 197t), pp 9121 Pitchell 11974, p b) ^p^lu 
lales that if financial aid had been more readily available to part- 
time students, many of th^ importtint feder^il problem wiving pro 
grams would not be nece;>saT\ but would ha'/e come if*to being a^ 
regular programs funded by tuition income Tliere ha^ also beejt 
some discussion of tuition rates as a form of discnmmation against 
part time students, many institutions ar\6 states have flat rate tut 
t(Ons and not rat€S based on the individual student ;> credt* hwur 
bad iSouthern Regional Education Board 197o. pp 34. Pildiell 
1974. pp, ID^ll) 

Matters of institutional accessibility tu part time students cuver 
a broad area, and include ^formation ^erviLe^*. re^istrcittoii, ati^e^s 
to records, offke and library hours. Cijuns^ling and advi^nij. child 
care, and placement services Kegel's survey (1^77) of two vear 



colleges reveals that although some schools exter>d some of these 
serviv.es to part time students and students attending classes at 
iii';:jht. ai^cessibility iS still far from being universal for the changing 
student pijpulalion Tlie question anses of whether or not the insli 
tution owes" these servitesf to the part time enrollees, who were 
ijiKe thought of as ^ inegulars" on campus but who now may pay 
a disproportionate amount of tuiUo^ (Thain 1976. p 45) Chalick 
(1974) fLtund that in ^ome institutions student participation in cam 
pus activities sut-h as athletics* student government, and gover 
nancets limited by enrollment status 

Conclusion 

The question concerning the special needs of the growing part* 
lime student population and the changing needs of the jn^utions 
and faculty Serving it are far from fully answered* For the most 
part these students are still regarded as traditional students having 
a lighter course load, when m reality they are older, busier, and 
facing real barriers to obtaining further education. In matters of 
student and institutional finance, acadetrac programs, and non* 
academic services, colleges and universities wjll have to commit 
their energies and real resources to educating students on terms 
verv^ different from those now assumed. The first and largest step* 
however, is for institutions and government agencies to recognize 
that the audieiKe for higher education will never again be the 
relatively homogeneous cohort of 18*year*olds* but is now the en* 
tire population and the educational interest of this population has 
been greatly underestimated. For the institutions this implies not 
onty^ modilyiPS-cumcula and providingjxiQte fmancj al assistance^ 
but also restructunng institutional schedules to fit the students' re^ 
quirements rather than the employees", including these more ma* 
ture students m govemance processes, and further research on 
the ways in which part^time students differ from their traditional 
fulMime counterparts. Some of this research shoold focus on the 
students^ cognitive arKl affective development and on the ways in 
which they are perceived by employers and peers. Policies for this 
new majonty will be shaped in the foreseeable future by very differ- 
ent and more changeable social and educational pnonties, re^jumng 
much more flexibility in higher education* even from year to year. 
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